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INTRODUCTION 


Since April 1973 the federal and provincial governments 
have been engaged in an extensive review of Canada's social 
security system. Out of these three-and-a-half years of work 
have emerged proposals for new programs of income support and 
Supplementation - programs designed to guarantee a basic income 
to those unable to work or unable to find work, and to supple- 
ment the income of those who are working but at wages insuffi- 


cientetor their families” needs. 


Most of the attention given to these proposals by 
government officials and the public has been towards the design 
of the new programs - in other words, how the programs would 
actually work. These design features are described in detail 
in the National Council of Welfare's Guide to the Guaranteed 


Income. 


Another equally critical aspect of the proposals, however, 
has received only scant public attention: Who the new programs 


are going to benefit. 


What do we know about the possible recipients of 
Support and supplementation? Where do they live? What are 
their ages? How many are in one and two-parent families? How 
much of the year do they work? What are the major sources of 


their income? 


Answers to these questions are obviously essential to 
an informed discussion of the proposals. But to date very little 
comprehensive data has been available. To fill this gap we have 


prepared this report. + 


The statistical material used in this report was derived from Characteristics 
of the Working Poor, published by the Policy Research and Planning Branch, 
Health and Welfare Canada. 


What we have tried to do is to pull together the 

available statistical material and paint a general picture of the 
possible recipients of support and supplementation. The support 
program, it should be remembered, is the plan designed for those 
who are not expected to work (such as the blind, the disabled 

and single-parent families with young children) or for whom work 
cannot be found. The supplementation program is the plan intended 
to supplement the income of those who are working but at wages 


insufficient for their families” needs: 


We caution from the outset that what follows is only a 
general picture. For example, we have had to make assumptions 
about the support benefit levels that will determine income 
eligibility limits for the new programs. Since provinces will 
each set their own benefit levels for support (and since these 
levels will affect not only who will be eligible for support but 
also who will be eligible for supplementation) our assumptions 
can only be approximations - albeit, we believe, relatively close 
ones. Moreover, our data base is a sample of the Canadian popula- 
tion and, as with any sample, it is subject to statistical error. 
However, we are confident that our general picture is correct in 
its essentials and that it does accurately portray the character- 


istics of Canada's low-income families. 


The principal source for the data used-in this report is 
Statistics Canada's 1974 Survey of Consumer Finances. Since the 
Survey was conducted in mid-1974, the income data which it records 
is for 1973. Some 30,000 families from across Canada provided 


information for the Survey. 


The income support and supplementation programs are 
directed to families which have no member eligible for the uni- 
versal old “age security” (OAS/GIS) “pension “(which -is_to-say, 


families with no member aged 65 or over). Our analysis, there- 


fore, has been restricted to these families alone. They are 
usually referred to by statisticians as young family units and 
they make up 22,000 of the families in the Survey of Consumer 


Finances. 


In order to analyze the data and give a more detailed 
image of low-income families, we have divided young family units 


into four groups according to their income and family size: 


The Minimal Income Group 


Those families whose market income (that is, income 
from all sources except government transfer programs 
like social assistance and unemployment insurance) 

is virtually non-existent. Since statistical work 
requires a precise definition of terms, our measure 
of "virtually non-existent" is the income level at 
which support benefits begin to be reduced for 

each additional dollar of earnings - what is usually 
referred to as the income exemption limit for support. 


The Support. Group 


Those families whose (market) income is greater 
than the exemption limit for support, but less 
than the income level at which they would begin 
to receive greater benefits from supplementation 
“han Tron support. 


The Supplementation Group 

All of those families whose income is in the range 
eligible for benefits from supplementation, but 
too high for benefits from support. 


The combination of these three groups will be referred to in this 


report as the low-income group. 


As is now the case in provincial social assistance plans, the support program 
will allow families to earn a certain number of dollars without any reduction 
in their benefits. The “income exemption limit" is the maximum amount of such 
allowable earnings. 


The Hignes Income Group 


Families who are not eligible for either support 
or supplementation. 


The various income levels that divide these four groups are given 


in the Appendix. 


So the terminology does not leave any misleading impres- 
sions, it should be noted that the families in the support group 
are not the only potential recipients of the support program. 

On the basis of income alone, both the minimal income group and 
the support group could, potentially, be eligible for benefits 

in the support program. On the other hand, some of these families 
might not meet the other eligibility requirements for support 

(such as the employment availability test) and so might only 
receive supplementation or, in some cases, nothing at all. The 
data collected in the Survey of Consumer Finances does not allow 

us to apply all these other eligibility rules. The reader should 
Keep cléarly ins mind, that some tami lies in the minimal eincone mate 
SUpport groups) will notibereligible for the ‘suppertiprogram because 


of these other eligibility rules. 


The same holds true for the supplementation group. Although 
the vast majority of these families would be eligible for benefits 
in the supplementation program, some might not meet the other eli- 
gibility rules for supplementation. The supplementation group, as 
we define it in this report, will be somewhat larger than the group 


of actual beneficiaries of the supplementation program. 


The minimal income group and the support group taken to- 
gether are, therefore, an approximation of the potential benefi- 
Ciaries of support, and the supplementation group is an approxi- 
mation of the potential beneficiaries of supplementation. We are 
confident that they are close approximations. Keeping these 
caveats and definitions in mind we can begin our examination of 
the data. 


THE VITAL STATISTLCS 


In 1973 there were 1,558,000 young family units in the 
three low-income categories combined. They made up one out of 
four, or 25%, of all the young family units in) 'Canada. § Slightly 
more than a third of the low-income families (36%) were in the 
Minimal income group; another 36% were in the support group; 
the remaining 28% were in the supplementation group. The number 
of families and their distribution by income groups in each 
province are shown on Table 1 on the following page. Table 2 
shows the number of persons in these families and their distri- 


bution by income groups. 


From these tables it can be seen that the 25% of young 
family units which are in the low-income categories contain 24% 
of all the persons in young family units. The supplementation 
group contains 7% of the family units with 9% of the population, 
indicating a high proportion of larger families with cha iiren. 
The support group has 9% of the family units and 9% of the 
population. The minimal income group has 9% of the family units 


but only 6% of the population. 


The concentration of low-income families varies consid- 
erably from province to province. As we might expect, the 
wealthiest provinces - Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia - 
have the smallest proportion of families and persons in the low- 
income groups (although, we should note, the absolute numbers 
are very substantial - in Ontario, for example, almost 450,000 
families with a combined population cdose to 1,100,000 persons 
are in the three low-income groups combined). Quebec, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan have somewhat higher proportions of families in 


the low-income groups than the national average - in fact, from 
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three to seven percentage points higher. In the Atlantic provinces, 
however, the proportion of low-income families skyrockets, reaching 
its height in Newfoundland where a majority of the young family 
units - 52% - with 56% of the population are in the low-income 
groups. ‘Even im. Nova Scotia, which has the lowest” vate:in the 
Atlantic region, the low-income groups comprise 35% of the families 


and 36% of the people in these families. 


For all of Canada 6% of the persons in young family 
units are in the minimal income group. This rate is fairly 
constant in each of the provinces except New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland where it is substantially higher. In Newfoundland 


the rate is over two-and-a-half times the national average. 


On a national average the support group includes 9% of 
all the persons in young family units. Four provinces - Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia - have provincial rates 
at or below the national average. Four other provinces - Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick - exceed the 
national average by two to five percentage points. In Newfound- 
land and P.E.1., however, 7one outvo£& foury persons: 1s in the 


Support group - an extremely heavy concentration. 


The supplementation group includes another 9% of persons 
in young family units - almost one in ten of all such persons in 
Canada. The three wealthiest provinces are the only ones with 
rates below the national average. Quebec, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan are all slightly above the national average. The 
Atlantic provinces again show rates that are very substantially 


higher than the national average. 


In terms of absolute numbers, almost 600,000 persons in 
the supplementation group live in one province alone - Quebec. 


Another 400,000 live in Ontario. These two provinces together 


have’ 60% — ‘or ‘three ‘out’ of five — ‘of all the persons! an the 
supp fementatvon “group “in? Canadals ! As. we Yoo "strdistributions 
within each province it is important to keep these absolute 


numbers in mind. 


Types of Families 


Most of the data which we will be examining is based on 
family units. When this term is used by statisticians it is 
meant to include more than just families with children. [In 
fact tthere: are «four :types; of; family cunitsis(and in, this. report 
we mean "family" to encompass all four, unless noted otherwise). 
These are unattached individuals, childless couples, one-parent 
families (with children) and two-parent families (with children). 
The following table shows how each of these family types is 


distributed among the four income groups. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Each Type of 
Family Unit Among the Income Groups 4 


Minimal Supple- Higher 

Family Type Income Support mentation Income Total 
Unattached 
Individuals 19% 13% 6% 62% 100% 
Childless 

Couples 3 6 4 87 100 
One-Parent 

Families eo 18 Z 46 100 
Two-Parent 

Families BS 6 9 82 100 
ALL FAMILY 

UNITS 9 9 7 Vike 100 
4 


The reader should keep in mind that in this and subsequent tables "family" 
and "family unit" mean young family unit (i.e., having no person aged 65 
or over) and the data is for 1973. 


As can be seen, unattached individuals and single-parent 
families are disproportionately represented in the minimal income 
and support groups. The rate of one-parent families in the minimal 
income group is ten times that of two-parent families. Almost half 
of the one-parent families (47%) fall in the minimal income and 
support groups combined. When one-parent famalies’ in) the: supple- 
mentation group are added in, well over half (54%) fall in the 


low-income groups. 


The distribution of the types of families within each 
of the income groups is also very revealing. This is shown in 
Table 4. Since supplementation will only be available to indi- 
viduals aged 55 and over, and to childless couples whose principal 
earner is 55 or over, we have subdivided these two family types 


according to age in the three low-income categories. 
TABLE 4 


Percentage Distribution Within Each 
Income Group According to Type of Family 


Minimal Supple- Higher sal 
Family Type rwcone Support mentation Income Incomes 

Unattached Individuals 

Under.55 19 sig 5 9 9 

55 or Over 10 3 my 
Childless Couples 

Head Under 55 2 4 2 12 ra 

Head 55 or Over 3 4 3 
One-Parent Families 6G) 14 5 3 6 
Two-Parent Families 33 64 84 Tad 74 


Ally Faminky Unats 100 100 100 100 100 


Obviously, unattached individuals and one-parent families 
are very heavily over-represented in the minimal income group. 
One out of every three families in this income group is headed 
by a single parent. Two-parent families, on the other hand, are 
distinctly under-represented; they make up three out of four of 
all family units in Canada, but only one out of three of the 
families in the minimal income group. The same pattern, though 


farwbess dramatic, ;is true for the support .group. 


In the supplementation group, however, the pattern is 
reversed. Two-parent families are now over-represented (843% 
compared to an overall rate of 74%) while one-parent families 
are slightly under-represented. It is important to note that 
families with children (that is, the one and two-parent families 
combined) make up nine out of ten of all the family units in 
the supplementation group. There can be no doubt that the 
supplementation program will be of the greatest assistance to 


families with children.° 


Size of Families 


To examine the size of families, two pieces of data 
have been gathered. The first is the average number of children 
in one and two-parent families in each income group (Table 5). 
The other is the prevalence of large families (which we've 
defined as those having four or more children) in each income 


group (Table 6). 


= BAT Ms  Sstti ime? tans Sept vi ik ese eee SS eee 


Here, and elsewhere in this report, the reader should again bear in mind 

the distinction noted in the Introduction between "the supplementation 
group" and the actual beneficiaries of the supplementation program. For 
statistical purposes we have included in the supplementation group some 
persons (for example, unattached individuals and childless couples aged 
under 55) who will not be eligible for the proposed supplementation program. 


TABLE 5 


Average Number of Children Per Family 


Families 


Minimal Supple- Higher 
with Children Income Support mentation Income 
One=Parent 
Families 2245 Drekone 2.46 Usps 
IworPrarenc 
Families Die Pel: Sista SO 2nd 
TABLE 6 


Percentage of Families with Four or More Children 


Families Minimal Supple- Higher 
with Children Income Support mentation Income 
One-Parent 
Families 19% 18% 22% 8% 
Two-Parentu 
Families 31% 33% 33% 15% 


In both tables it is clear that two-parent families, on 


average, contain more children than one-parent families. More 


Significantly, within each family type, families in all three 


low-income groups are substantially larger than families in the 
higher income group. 


Does family size account for the poverty of low-income 


families? For the supplementation group the answer is definitely 


yes. When the income of one-parent families was re-examined to 
see if it would be enough to put an unattached individual into 

the higher income group it was found that this was the case for 
almost all the single-parent families. When we went to two-parent 
families in the supplementation group to see if their income was 
sufficient to put two adults into the higher income group, it was 
roundsthatithiseawasethe case, forsnine outsof »ten  fanilies....For 
those in the supplementation group, the insufficiency of their 


income is very strongly related to the size of the family. 


itt shoul de bes notedsthat? this. result; didinoet hodds for 
families in the minimal income and support group. For the 
large majority of these families their income would not have 
been sufficient for the parents (or parent) alone to move into 


the higher income group. 


Age of the Family Head 


Table 7 gives data on the age of the head of families: 


TABLE 7 


Percentage Distribution of 
Family Units Within Each Income Group 


According to the Age of the Family Head 


Minimal Supple- Higher 

Age of Head Income Support mentation Income 

Under 20 14% 9% 3% 1% 
20-24 UAE 18 i3 NY 
25-44 30 36 49 oe 
45-54 Ly cS 20 a) 
Spt SS Lali 8 8 8 
60-64 Jt 12 8 v 


TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Both the minimal income and the support groups have an 
over-representation of family heads aged under 25 and over 59. 
These would be the ages at which wages might be exvected to be 
somewhat lower as both the youngest and the oldest of workers 


find themselves consigned to the margins of the job market. 


The supplementation group, on the other hand, has an 
age distribution very similar to the higher income group (with 
the youngest and oldest persons only slightly more heavily 
represented). More than 75% of the supplementation group are 
in what ought to be the peak-earning years (ages 25-59). For 
many in this group a marked increase in their emoloyment income 


is not very likely. 


Sex of the Family Head 


The Survey of Consumer Finances lists the male as the 
family head for all childless couples and two-parent families. 
Thus an analysis of differences in the sex of the head must be 
restricted to one-parent families and unattached individuals. 
Due to the small size of the Survey samples, especially for one- 


parent families, only general observations are possible. 


It is clear, however, that the proportion of women- 
heads among one-parent families in the low-income groups is 
greater than in the higher income group. In the supplementa- 
tion group, for example, women head 54% of all the one-parent 
families while in the higher income group women head only 44% 
of the one-parent families. Among unattached individuals the 
proportion of men and women is somewhat more even, but women 


still outnumber men in the poorer groups. The data confirms 


the often-noted economic disadvantage which women have tradi- 
tionally suffered, and the disadvantage is the greatest for 


women who head families with children. 


Education of the Family Head 


The relationship between low-income and lesser education 
is generally assumed to be clear and, as the following table 


shows, this relationship is very strong. 


TABLE 8 


Percentage Distribution of Family Units 
Within Each Income Group According to 
the Education Level of the Family Head 


Minimal Supple- Higher 
Education of Head Income Support mentation Income 
Less than grade 8 46% 39% 42% 20% 
Some high school Syl 29 ag 29 
Completed high school 9 14 14 22 
Post-secondary training } ~) 6 13 
University o, = 6 15 
TOTAL 100% “100% 100% 100% 


All three low-income groups have very similar levels of 
educational achievement, and thev are much less well-educated 
than the higher income group. It is interesting to note that 
the supplementation group actually has a slightly lower educa- 


tional achievement than the support group. This might be due 


to the higher proportion of young persons in the support group, 
many of whom would be coming out of school and are in a period 

of low earning before entering the labor market. It should be 
noted that many of these younger persons in the support group 

may not be eligible for benefits under the support program because 


they may not meet the other eligibility requirements. 


Undeniably, education and income are very closely 
related and the supplementation group is at the low end of the 


education scale. 


Size of Place of Residence 


The last prece. om vital™statistics: data Wer the size of 
the place of residence - how many families live in larger and 


smaller cities and in rural areas. 


TABLE 9 


Percentage Disturibution of ranily Unies 
Within, Bach Income (Group) According to 
the Population of their Area of Residence 


Population ‘of Minimal Supple- Higher 
Area of Residence Income Support mentation Income 
100,000 or more 49% 413% 38% 58% 
307 000—100, 000 8 8 8 am@) 
1570800= 2305000 8 v 6 7 

O00 > OU EZ aga 14 10 


Under 1,000 and 
rural 23 S12 34 5 


TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 


It is striking how many more families in the support 
and the supplementation groups, compared with families in the 
higher income group, live in small towns (those with population 
under 1,000) and in rural, areas. While half.of the minimal 
income group and well over half of the higher income group live 
in our largest metropolitan centres, one in three of the 
families in both the support and supplementation group lives in 
small towns and rural areas, In the next section it will be seen 
that many families in these groups have income from self-employ- 
Mena. lt is very likely, then, that a high proportion of these 
rural and small-town families would be self-employed in farming 


and fishing, or operating small businesses. 


INCOME AND ATTACHMENT 
TO THE LABOR FORCE 


In the previous section we looked at some of the basic 
characteristics of low-income families. In this section we 
will focus on some important questions related to their income 
and the extent of their involvement in the labor market. Where 
does their income come from? What effect do government transfer 
programs have on their income? How many wage-earners are in the 


families? How much of the year do they work? 


Sources of Family Income 


A family usually receives income from several different 
sources. A typical working family, for example, would get 
their main income from wages; but they would also receive some 
from government transfer programs (for instance, from family 
allowances) and perhaps some more from investments (for instance, 


from bank interest on a savings account). 


An examination of sources of family income, therefore, 


is really two questions. One is how many families receive any 
income from each of the various income sources. The other is; 
for each family, what is the major source of income - the source 


from which the greatest amount of income is derived. We'll 


look at the latter question first. 


Major sources of income can be grouped into four 
categories: earnings, whether from a job or from self-employment; 
government transfer payments (such as social assistance and 
unemployment insurance); other sources (such as investments, 
retirement pensions; etc.) and no saincome at all. The distribu 
tion of families by these four categories is given in the following 
table. 


TABLE 10 


Percentage Distribution of Families 
Within Each Income Group According to 
Their Major Source of Income® 
a i ete ee ee ats jh 


Minimal Supple- Higher 
Sources of Income Income Support mentation Income 
Earnings 14% 79% 94% 98% 
Government Transfers 53 12 al -— 
Other Sources 3 9 5 Ds 
No Income 30 -- -— = 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 


The main source of income for the supplementation group 
is overwhelmingly (94%) from earnings. In this respect, as in 
many others, families in this group are very similar to families 


in the higher income group. 


In contrast, families from the minimal income group 
have very different major sources of income. Over half listed 
government transfer payments as the main source. Another 30% 
of the minimal income families reported they had no income at 


all. Many of these were persons who were part of another family 


A note of caution in reading this table: In defining the four income 
groups we used market income - income from all sources except government 
transfers. Thus it should not be interpreted, for example, that the 53% 
of families in the minimal income group whose major source of income was 
government transfers had an income in the minimal range after receiving 
transfers. The data only shows that their income before transfer payments 
was in the minimal range. 


in 1973 - the year for which the Survey of Consumer Finances 
gathered income data - but who had become a separate family unit 
in 1974 (and, therefore, whose family income for 1973 was nil). 
Some were families who really had no income (and who, perhaps, 
lived off savings). Others might be students living away from 
home and receiving money either from their parents or a student 
loan. Still others might be persons who received an income from a 


source other than wages and simply misinterpreted the question. 


Turning to the other question related to income sources, 
Table 11 shows what portion of families in the four income groups 
recéived any income from cach of Che warious sources. slo snould 
be noted that the columns. do not add up to 100% since each tamil, 


is counted as many times as it has income from different sources. 


TABLE 11 


Percentage of Families by Income Group 
Who Reported Any Income from Each Source 


Minimal Supple- Higher 
Income Source Income Support mentation Income 
Earnings: 
Wages and Salaries 25 81 39 97 
Self-Employment 5 20 2 sea 
Government Transfers: 
Social Assistance 37 10 4 1 
Other Transfers 4l 60 76 5g 
Other Sources: 
Investment/Retire- 
ment Income 8 25 28 48 
Miscellaneous ul 6 4 3 


For both the supplementation and the higher income 
groups wages and salaries is the source reported most frequently 
(89% and 97% respectively). While families in the supplementa- 
tion group list wages and salaries somewhat less often than the 
higher income group, the percentage reporting income from 
self-employment is correspondingly higher (21% in the supple- 
mentation group compared with 11% in the higher income group). 
As we saw in the first section, supplementation families are 
more heavily concentrated in rural areas, so this data would 
indicate the importance of occupations like farming and fishing 


fo. tivst Group. 


This conclusion, it might be noted here, is confirmed 
by the response to a different question related to the type of 
work performed. In the supplementation group 16% of the family 
heads describe their job as some form of self-employment; in 
the higher income group the figure is only 6%. Self-employment 
is especially important in the Prairie provinces, particularly 
Saskatchewan where it accounts for 35% of the families in the 
supplementation group and 39% in the support group. Presumably 
most of these families are involved in farming. Across the 
country farmers account for 12% of the supplementation group, 

a much higher concentration than in the higher income group 


where the corresponding figure is only 4%. 


Returning to the data’ inyTable IT, we see that supple= 
mentation families report income from government transfers 
(other than social assistance) more often than any other group. 
It will be remembered that there are more families with children 
in the supplementation group than in any other group. The 
transfer payment which is therefore responsible for this high 


level of reporting is family allowances. 


The support group resembles the supplementation group 
with some predictable differences: slightly less frequent 
reporting of income from wages and salaries, self-employment, 
and investments; slightly more frequent reporting of income 
from social assistance. The decline in the reporting of 
income from other government transfers is caused by the lower 
proportion of families with children and; lence;  themlesser, 


receipt of family allowances. 


The minimal income group, on the other hand, reports 
social assistance and other government transfers more 
frequently than any other source. Only a minority of the 
family units: in, thils*oqroupreportvany Ancomesiromecarnangs:. 
In light of the high percentage of families in the minimal 
income group who reported "no income" when asked their major 
source of income, the actual percentage of families receiving 
social assistance might be higher than the 37% shown in the 


table. 


The Effects of Government Transfer Payments 


When the income support and supplementation programs 
are implemented, they will replace the existing provincial social 
assistance plans. However there will still remain a number of 
government ‘transter programs for whrveh sound tam ly jun pes could 
be eligible. These include Unemployment Insurance, Veterans' 
Pensions and Allowances, Workmen's Compensation, and Survivors' 


and Disability Pensions from the Canada/Quebec Pension Plans. / 


Family allowances, of course, will also remain. However these were 
already taken into account in assigning family units to income groups 
SO we need not consider them again here. 


Benefits from all these programs will be deducted dollar-for- 


dollar from support/supplementation benefits. 


All of these transfer programs should have an effect 
on the distribution of families among the four income groups. 
The amounts spent on these programs (in 1973, $1,850 million 
for Unemployment Insurance alone and $761 million for the 
other programs combined) could wipe out poverty if they were 
all directed to the families in the low-income groups - which, 
of course, they are not (only Veterans' Allowances are income- 
tested). Does adding the income from these transfer programs 
to the family's market (or earned) income significantly 
reduce the proportion of low-income families? As the following 


table shows, the effect is guite small: 


TABLE 12 


A Comparison of the 
Percentage Distribution of Families Among 
Income Groups Before and After Transfer 
Payments (Other than Social Assistance) 


Before Transfers: After, Transfers: 
Market Income Market Income 
Income Category Alone Plus Transfers 
Minimal Income 9% J 
Support 9 8 
Supplementation i) 7 
Higher Income 75 78 


TOTAL 100% 100% 


Altogether only 3% of ‘all family units moverout of -the 
low-income groups into the higher income group after benefits 
from these transfer programs are added to earnings. The minimal 
income group is the most affected (not surprisingly, since the 
cut-off for this group isso low that only a sma nl amount OT 


additional income could move a family into another group). 


What is most interesting is that the size of the 
supplementation group is not affected at all. About as many 
families move into this group from the minimal income and 
Support groups as move out into the higher income group. 
Whether we define income in terms of market income alone, or 
market income plus government transfers, the same percentage 
of families remain in the supplementation group. The addition 
of income from transfer programs most assuredly does not cause 


this group to disappear. 


Number of Earners in the Family 


The number of wage~earners in a family will obviously 
affect the family's income. Table 13 shows the percentage of 


two-adult families in which both spouses are earners. 
TABLE 13 


Percentage of Two-Adult Families 
in Which Both Spouses are Earners 


Minimal Supple- Higher 
Income SuppoRe mentation Income 
Two-Parent Families 18% 30% 30% 47% 


Childless Couples eye 34% 32% 67% 


As the data shows, low-income families are much less 
likely to have two earners than higher income families. This 
is not totally unpredictable since the combination of two 
incomes, even at the minimum wage, would put all but the 
largest families into the higher income group. Moreover, as 
we've already seen, low-income families, on average, are larger 
than higher income families and almost a third of all low- 
income two-parent families have four or more children. Given 
Ene. tisuitaciency,of day; care) facilities,.at.is no,surorise 
that a great many spouses (undoubtedly wives) must work at 
home raising children and hence are unable to take a paying 


job in the labor market, 


Families in the support and supplementation groups 
are almost identical in the proportion of units having two 
earners. The minimal income group, in contrast, has a sub- 
stantially lower proportion of two-earner families (and we can 
only assume that in the families with two earners both spouses 
must have only short-term jobs or the work is of a very part- 


time nature). 


Work Patterns 


Both the stability and the level of a family's income 
are affected by the number of weeks worked each year by the 
highest income (or maximum) earner. The longer the period of 
weeks worked, the higher the income the family can expect to 
receive and the more stable will be the amount of income from 
month-to-month. Table 14 shows how many weeks were worked 


by families in each income group: 


TABLE 14 


Percentage Distribution of Family 
Units Within Each Income Group 
According to the Number of Weeks 
Worked per Year by the Maximum Earner 


Minimal Supple- Higher 

Weeks Worked Income Support mentation Income 
50 “orgmore 15% 32% 54% 84% 
Pott) S) Je) 24 ut 
ba—25 5 Vag? digi 2 
i eal e@ es 3 il 
Zero 66 16 8 2 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 


It can be seen that the supplementation group is very 
strongly attached to the labor force. Only 8% of the families 
in this group have no involvement in the labor market; this is 
somewhat higher than the corresponding figure for the higher 


income group (2%) but still quite comparable. 


The supplementation group's involvement in the labor 
force, however, is less stable and secure. While 84% of the 
higher income group work the full year, the corresponding 
figure for the supplementation group is 54%. Thirty-eight 
percent in the supplementation group work some of the year but 
less than the full year; in the higher income group the figure 
is only 14%. 


For two out of three of the minimal income families 
there is no evidence of labor market involvement. In Tact ,-ae "Ss 
very surprising that even 15% of the minimal income families 
report a maximum earner working the full year. It can only be 
presumed that most of these must work only a few hours each 
week, or perhaps are engaged in a very marginal form of self- 


employment in agriculture or fishing. 


This strong relationship between weeks worked and income 
groups is not totally unexpected since the income groups have 
been defined in terms of market income, of which earnings are 
Ene largest part. However an important insight into the exact 
nature of the relationship as it affects the supplementation and 
higher income families is provided when we look at data on weeks 
worked and the age of the maximum earner. This is shown in 


Table 15 on the next page. 


It will be remembered from the first section that the 
age breakdown of the supplementation group is quite similar to 
that of the higher income group. Thus the supplementation 
group's less secure attachment to the labor market can't be 
explained by a higher concentration of persons aged outside their 


peak-earning years. 


However, as Table 15 shows, in the supplementation group 
the proportion of maximum earners with a low level of attachment 
to the labor market (that is, working less than half the year) 
rises much more sharply after age 45 than in the higher income 
group. One in five of the maximum earners aged between 45 and 54 
in the supplementation group works less than hal fa vearroaniethe 
higher income group, for this age range, the figure is 320n(orone 
in thirty-three). Among maximum earners aged between 55 and 64, 
phe taqure: isviclose tot four ini ten. forthe supplementation group 


but only about one in ten for the higher income group. 


as +) (2) pee 


TABLE 15 


Percentage Distribution of Maximum Earners 
in the Supplementation and Higher Income 
Groups by Age and Weeks Worked 


AGE Groups 
Income Group and 
Weeks Worked 25-44 45-54 5, 60-64 


Supplementation Group 


Worked less than 


half year 11% 20% 37% 41% 
Worked 27-49 weeks 26 16 20 a5 
Worked full vear 62 64 44 44 

TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Higher Income Group 


Worked less than 


half year 1% 3% tks 13% 
Worked 27-49 weeks 10 8 8 9 
Worked full year 88 88 85 77 

TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Theres ws va icorrespondingwdramaticvarop tat “age! S5in 
the proportion of persons in the supplementation group who work 
full-time. In the age range of 45-54 the figure for full-time 
workers is 64%. However, it goes down appreciably in the 55-59 


range to 44% and stays at this level for the 60-64 age range. 


ine che hignersincomesgroup Municontrast, there is, onlyea small 
ropa ageso5e (from. 832 dnvthe 45-54, agewrange: to 85%-im the 
55-59 range). 


The members of the supplementation group find it signi- 
ficantly harder to secure and keep employment as their age 
increases. It seems reasonable to suppose that many are older 
workers who might have lost their original jobs because of plant- 
relocations or automation and who are faced with considerable 
difficulty in finding new and steady employment. A great many 
such families will clearly be among the beneficiaries of the 


supplementation program. 


CONCLUSION 


As we said at the start of this report, we have only 
tried to paint a ‘general picture of the possible recipients 
of the support and supplementation programs. The limitations 
of our statistical sources have kept us from asking anything 
beyond the most basic questions on a national level. An image, 
however, has emerged - particularly an image of the families 


in the supplementation group: 


- These supplementation families make up 7% of all 
the young family units in Canada. They contain 9% - 
or almost one out of ten - of all persons in young 
family units. In absolute numbers, they comprise 
almost 450,000 families and over 1,600,000 people. 
They make up almost one-third of all the low-income 


young Damily unitsein the country. 


- These families are found everywhere in Canada, and 
although they form a higher percentage of the 
population in ithe Atlantic region and an erural 
areas, their numbers are substantial in every 
province. In terms of absolute numbers, over 602 


live in Ontario and Quebec. 


- Nine out of ten of the family units in the supple- 
mentation group are families with children. On 
average they are substantially larger than families 
in the higher income group. The insufficiency of 
the income of these supplementation families is 


very strongly related to the size of the family. 


- The distribution by age of the heads of supple- 
mentation families is very similar to that of 


higher income families. However, on average, 


heads of supplementation families have a much 
lower level of educational achievement than the 


heads of higher income families. 


- The supplementation families are strongly attached 
to the labor force. The vast majority -- nineteen 
Out Of twenty ~ report earnings, fromeayjobsas their 
major source of income. A significant proportion 


are engaged in self-employment, especially Farmings 


- The supplementation families, however, have a less 
stable and secure involvement in the labor force than 
higher income families. While 84% of the higher 
income group work the full year, the corresponding 
figure for the supplementation group is 54%. In 
particular, the proportion of earners in the supple- 
mentation group with a low level of attachment to 
the labor market (that is, working less than half a 
year) rises much more sharply after age 45 than in 
the higher income group. The members of the supple- 
mentation group find it significantly harder to 


secure and keep employment as their age increases. 


These supplementation families are the working poor - 
the forgotten of Canada's poor. It is these families who are 
now excluded from provincial social assistance programs. It is 
these families who are often excluded from a wide range of social 
and health services - excluded because they are not poor enough 
to be eligible for these services without paying a charge, while 
at the same time they cannot afford these services without pain- 


Piiesacritices in their food or clothing budgets. 


What will the supplementation program mean to them? 


What difference will it make in their lives? 


= ao 


There can be no denying that the proposed supplementation 
program will not lift most of these families out of poverty. The 
benefit levels are too lows,tofaccomplash? this. }aUndexrGne proposals, 
the maximum benefivet foxva family of four, an, Woo dollers,, weet 
only be $960 a year. By 1978, when the program is expected to be 
implemented, these levels might be $1,200 a year - taking into 
account the rise in the cost of living. Many families whose 
principal wage-earner is working at the minimum wage will still 


be below the poverty level, even after receiving supplementation. 


The proposed supplementation program will arbitrarily 
exclude many persons. Of the 6% of the family units in the 
supplementation group (as it was defined in this report) who are 
unattached individuals, 5 out of 6 (or more than 20,000 persons) 
will be automatically ineligible for the supplementation program 
because they are aged under 55. The same will be true for 2 out 
of 5 (or about 9,000) of the childless couples. The same again 


for those families whose principal earner is on strike or a student. 


These are major shortcomings of the program. They are 


unjust and unjustified. They must be made right. 


However, the principle of supplementation - the principle 
that government has an-.obligation to assist those families for 
whom wages cannot provide a sufficient income - is essential if 
we are to make progress towards the elimination of poverty. The 
proposed program is the first significant acknowledgement of this 
principle by any government in Canada. It is an important step 


forward, and it provides a basis upon which to build. 


Moreover, from the point of view of the recipients of 
supplementation, the $1,200 in benefits - though not enough to 
take them out of poverty - will still be a major increase in their 
income. For many families it will be the difference between 


doing without some essential - perhaps a more nutritious diet, 


winter clothes’-forittheir children,’ ora decent place!’tomlive - 
and being able to afford it. To tell-these families it would 
be bettem torreceive inothingrati alli instead ofthis; admitediy 
modest Denefeenis: asivabsurd ‘as “dt as eruell. 9hese families 


need help now. The supplementation program gives them a part 
of that help. 


The National Council of Welfare has consistently called 
for a guaranteed income that will ensure to every Canadian a 
share of the national wealth sufficient to enable him or her to 
participate fully in our society. The support/supplementation 
programs are not, in themselves, that guaranteed income. Their 
shortcomings are substantial. The implementation of support/ 
supplementation will be no cause to cease our efforts for a 


truly comprehensive and adequate guaranteed income. 


But support/supplementation is a step forward. It moves 
us a bit closer to the guaranteed income which will free Canada's 
poor of their poverty. It brings within the income security 
system a group of the poor who need to be helped and who up 
to now have been denied that help. It is required now. It must 


be implemented now. 


APPENDIX 


The income limits used to define the four income 
categories in this report are shown on the following tables. 
For each family size, the minimal income group includes all 
families with a market income below the minimal income limit. 
The support group includes families with an income greater 
than the minimal income limit but less than the support limit. 
The supplementation group are all those families with an income 
above the support limit but less than the supplementation limit. 
Finally, the higher income group includes all families with a 
market income above the supplementation limit. These income 


Limvts are forego 73s. 


One-Parent Families and Unattached Individuals 


Minimal Supple- 
Number of Income Support mentation 
Children Limit Limit Limit 
None $ 648 $2,256 S30 14 
L OF 3710575 Ae 2 11 
2 Dele] 4,049 4,994 
8 LEA PAS) 4,444 Senet 7a 
4 Era0d 4,840 ey SGL 
5 oaS SPS) 7,344 
6 ooo ay Kenchl Sls 
7 Lipe27 67027 SOE 
8 17969 6,422 9,694 
2) ap lh 67613 10,478 


10 PT Aa: (PAE ee One 


Two-Parent Families and Childless Couples 


Minimal Supple- 
Number of Income Support mentation 
Children Limit Limit Limit 
None $1,049 $3,653 $4,661 
1 7101 4,049 4,878 
2 ilpye gets 4,444 6,444 
S iy 75 4,840 T fees 
4 Lolly aye se epee elds 
5 9 eyed s 8,794 
6 ine k OM Or Oia, ons 
wi 2,043 6,422 LOGmen. 
8 Apso ets: 11,144 
S, Zip ep eo 213 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE 


The National Council of Welfare was established by 
the Government Organization Act, 1969 as a citizens' advisory 
body Tee the Minister of National Health and Welfare. “its 
mandate is to advise the Minister on matters pertaining to 
welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across 
Canada. All are private citizens and serve in their personal 
Capacities rather than as representatives of organizations or 
agencies. The membership of the Council encompasses a diverse 
range of welfare-related interests. These include past and 
present welfare recipients active in welfare rights, public 
housing tenants and other low-income citizens' groups, and 
social workers and others involved in social service associa- 
tions, private welfare agencies, and social work education. 


Reports by the National Council of Welfare have dealt 
with income security, taxation, social employment, community 
Organization, nutrition, legal aid/legal services, children in 
poverty, Single-parent families, low-income consumers, poor 
people's groups and poverty coverage in the press. The Council 
has offered extensive commentaries on developments in the 
recently-concluded federal-provincial social security review. 


On peut se procurer des exemplaires en 

francais de toutes les publications du 

Conseil national du bien-étre social, 

en s'adressant au Conseil national du 

bien-étre social, Immeuble Brooke Claxton, 
OTTAWA KIA OK9 
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